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THF mNTRyr and policy requisites of 

NATIONAL PQSTSECONDARY ASSESSMENT 

This paper defines a position on proposals to establish a national process or system for 
assessing the academic skills and learning outcomes of college graduates. These proposals 
emerge most directly from the National Educati in Goals, collectively adopted by the 
President and the state governors in 1990, which include one objective that calls for 
improvement in graduates' critical thinking, problem-solving and communication skills. The 
National Education Goals Panel, a group of governors and congressional and administration 
reprer^ntatives assembled to identify strategies and data sources to monitor progress in 
achieving the education goals, suggested the need for a new assessment process for this 
purpose. The interest and impetus for a national assessment system comes from other sources 
as well — from the general interest in outcomes or performance measures on education; from 
those groups advocating specific curricular, instrucdonal or structural changes in higher 
education; from those seeking to tighten institutional, faculty or student accountability; and 
from those captivated by the challenges of developing assessment instruments. All of these 
interests lean toward the development of a new assessment process, despite the inherent 
difficulties in defining and developing an appropriate instrument or process. 

The mixture of diverse motivations and interests presents one of the most perplexing 
challenges in defining a position that responds to the assessment proposals. The common 
ground across these positions is not clear. Would changes in the classroom to emphasize 
critical thinking or other skills necessarily create more accountability? Would the use of 
common assessment instruments tend to increase, lower or be neutral with respect to 
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achievement levels? There is substantial research on these questions, but little agreement on 
answers. A single assessment process might in fact divide what appears initially to be a 
supporting consensus. 

Notably absent from the list of advocates of a national assessment process are nearly 
all state-level higher education agencies and nearly all college and university leaders. The 
absence of support and specific roles by state-level higher education leadership is particularly 
problematic, since these agencies, lay-boards and individuals are centtal figures in formulating 
and carrying out state-level higher education policies. It is not that state-level higher 
education leaders are necessarily opposed to national assessment of postsecondary outcomes. 
Some, at least, would welcome it as a means to augment their own assessment and 
educational improvement initiatives. But first they would ask for a clear defmition of the 
problem or the need that is being addressed at the national level, and then some assurance 
that national assessment would augment rather than displace the ongoing efforts to address 
needs within the/, own states. 

This paper attempts to summarize and articulate the perspectives and relevant 
experience of stats-level higher education leadership in responding to the proposals for 
national assessment I must emphasize at the outset that this paper makes no claim to 
represent any state in particular or tiie states* position collectively. Rather, the analysis and 
argument in this paper reflect my reading of state-level experience and roles in the area of 
assessment — a reading that is based on a survey of these activities within the past two years, 
limited interviewing and direct contact, and a review of state-prepared reports and other 
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sources.' Due to time constraints, no effort was made to solicit input systematicaUy from 
state-level higher education leaders on how they would in fact respond to or collaborate with 
a national assessment program, or to solicit their review and comments on this paper. 

The focus is on the context and policy-related aspects of such an assessment system, 
not on the design, administration, validity or other technical aspects of the assessment 
instruments and sampling procedures. In effect, the argument of this paper assumes that 
national assessr ^nt of college graduates* generic academic skills is technically feasible and 
will be developed, and then addresses three questions essential to the effectiveness, success 
and value of such an assessment system: 

1. How would this national assessment system fit into the context of existing 
assessment practices, particularly the assessment policies that have been 
established at the state level? Would national assessment augment or displace 
these ongoing activities? 

2. More specifically, what has been the experience of states in using a sinf le 
postsscondary assessment instrument; that is, statewide testing? How widespread 
is it? Has it worked? What are the needs for new instruments? 

3. What is the congruence or potential congruence between state-level assessment 
needs and purposes and the proposals and motivations for national assessment? 
How can agreement on these purposes be encouraged? 



' For a description of some of these activities see Peter Ewell, Joni Finney and Charles 
Lcnth, "Filling in the Mosaic — The pmerging Pattern of State-Based Assessment," AAHE 
Bulletin (April 1990), pp. 3-5; and Christine P. Paulson, State Initiatives in Assessment and 
Outcomes Measurement (Denver Education Commission of the States, 1990). 



Materials to help add^rss these questions as well as some additional explication of the implied 
criteria for judging the effectiveness and success of national assessment are provided in the 
following sections. 

The first section discussis the evolution of state-level assessment activities and policies 
in postsecondary education. This is the context and set of ongoing actions and policies that a 
national assessment initiative would confront and, eventually, would either become integrated 
into or displaced. The second section examines the extent and types of state-level 
postsecondary testing, with particular focus on the pilot study and evaluation of statewide 
testing in Wai;hington. The third section discusses the purposes and objectives of 
postsecondary assessment, particularly the contrasts between state-level purposes and 
objectives and those seeming to adhere within a national assessment initiative. A final 
section draws some observations and conclusions from these materials, and addresses the 
issues of support and commitment necessary to sustain a system of collaborative assessment 
over time. 

I. The Changing Context of Postsecondary Assessment 
With a few exceptions, state-level policies and activities of the kinds generally 
identified as postsecondary assessment did not get serious and widespread attention until the 
mid-1980s and later, and then not without some reluctance on the part of both state higher 
education agencies and institutions.^ Tennessee had initiated several areas of statewide 



^ Without providing specific citations, I note the the numerous writings by Peter T. Ewell 
and K. Patricia Cross, among others, that document these changes in state activity during the 
1980s. 



assessment as components of its performance funding system, established in the late 1970s. 
New Jersey began its statewide basic skills assessment in 1977, but the more Comprehensive 
College Outcomes Education Program (COEP) was not initiated until the mid-1980s. 
Statewide postsccondary testing was established by the Georgia System of Higher Education 
prior to the mid-1970s, but the tests were not considered "assessment" Florida started the 
CoUege-Lcvel Academic Skills Test (CLAST) in 1979, which became operational by the mid- 
1980s, but again this was not initiated under the rubric of assessment For the most part, 
these actions were undertaken in conjunction wiUi otiier state poUcy initiatives — to address 
issues of finance, governance or general academic standards. 

Both tiic amount and purposes of state-level assessment activity changed significantiy 
during the late 1980s. A 50-state survey in 1986 identified only 12 states making "serious 
efforts" in statewide postsccondary assessment either using common instruments or through 
encouraging institution-based assessment' When this nationwide survey was repeated in late 
1989. a sizable majority of states reported detailed information on much more sophisticated 
assessment strategies in place or under development* By that date, 27 states reported state 
policies (in legislation or adopted by coordinating/governing boards) to establish assessment 
activities. AnoUier group of states reported initiatives underway, many of which became 
more firmly established by Uie end of 1990. Only 10 states reported no identifiable 
assessment initiatives at the state level. 



' Ewell, Peter T. and Carol M. Boyer, "Assessment and Outcomes Measurement: A View 
from the States," AAHE Bulletin (March 1987). 

* Ewell, et al. (1990), updated wiUi additional information by the autiior. 
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Most of the state policies and expanded state-level activities encompassed several types 
or "domains" of assessment. The traditional domains of academic assessment (acidemic 
placement, certification or completion standards, course/program evaluation and institutional 
planning and evaluation^) were well represented in state assessment initiatives, although not 
uniformly emphasized. Assessment was, in effect, viewed as a set of tools or activities 
adopted and promoted by tiie states as a means to refocus institutional attention on die 
function of providing sound undergraduate education. Such usage fit well with tiie general 
emphasis of institution based assessment on improving snident-faculty relationships and tiie 
classroom learning environment, and seemed to respond to tiie growing public concern for tiie 
quality of undergraduate education. State-level assessment, in short, paralleled tiie efforts to 
respond to undergraduate improvement in almost all states tiiat initiated tiiese activities in tiie 
late 1980s. 

This changing context and focus for assessment had two important consequences. 
First, tiie focus on overall undergraduate improvement was best served by an institution-based 
approach. Eighteen of tiic 27 states witii formal assessment policies in place in 1989 used a 
pattern of institution assessment plans and activities, following guidelines established at tiie 
state level and witii periodic monitoring and approval by tiie state higher education agency.^ 
Mandated assessment in terms of specifying tiie instruments to be used was relatively rare. 



' This list is adopted from Jason Millman, "Designing a College Assessment," in Clifford 
Adebnan, cd.. Performance and Judgment: Essavs on Principles and Practice in the 
Assessment of CoWc^l Student Learning (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Education, 
198C). pp. 9-12. 

• Ewell, ct al. (1990). 



although there was some specification of the domains to be included. Even when included in 
state legislation, assessment was usually viewed as part of a larger reform and improvement 
agenda, and not "a train on its own track."^ 

Second, this focus on institution-based assessment meant that most states did not 
become directly involved in assessnient of cognitive domains. Testing or otfier means of 
measuring cognitive and learning outcomes, were in most cases, left to the institutions to use 
as they saw fit State policies and activities focused on process measures or indirect 
assessment of activities in place at tiie institutional level. With a few notable exceptions, 
states did not make tfie investments necessary for new instrument development Lacking the 
necessary means for direct cognitive assessment and disinclined to do so for a variety of 
reasons, most states attempted to improve undergraduation education by pushing from below 
on die bulging middle of undergraduate education, rather than by pulling from the top by 
specifying higher expectations and attempting to assess higher levels oi' performance. 

By 1990, it appeared Uiat assessment at the state level had become well and widely 
established, wiUi considerable diversity in the assessment measures being promoted across die 
states and across institutions. State assessment policies emerged primarily fror.^ an 
institutional mode and model, reflecting the fact diat most states entered die assessment arena 
after die institution-based assessment movement was ab-eady well rooted and dien, primarily, 
in support of such broad state policy objectives as undergraduate reform and improvement 
In die institutional mode, early advocates had pointed out repeatedly that institutions do and 
should use assessment for very different largely self-defmed purposes and mediods. Ewell's 

' Ewell and Boyer (1987). 
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"sclf-regaiding" institution, for example, was one that demonstrated a firm sense of its 
educational goals and mission, identifi^ and used assessment methods that fit these 
institutional purposes and needs, and then used both the assessment process (the 
"conversations about academic purposes and achievements") and the resulting data to enhance 
teaching and learning at the institution State policies in Uie late 1980s for die most part 
adopted this framework, adapting it to encompass more diverse statewide goals and clientele, 
and attempting to make the entire system of public higher education more self-conscious 
about its roles and obligations in undergraduate education. 

Whether or not Uiis state-level strategy has been successful, and whether it is changing 
under increased pressure to produce results, are still unanswered questions. I suspect that 
state-level higher education agencies would give different answers at this point in time — 
some prepared to stay die course in institution-based assessment, others distracted by reduced 
state financial support and other "urgent" priorities of 1991. In any case, it is this ongoing set 
of state assessment activities and policies and its still predominant institutional focus that any 
national postsccondary assessment initiative necessarily confronts. 

This context of ongoing state and institutional assessment policies and activities must, 
it seems to me, be taken into account in the planning of any national assessment initiative. 
To accomplish tiiis will require the participation of state and institutional representatives in 
the planning process in order to integrate a national assessment program or instrument into 
the existing policies and approaches in a way that neither duplicates nor displaces tiiose 



' Peter T. Ewell, The Self-Regarding Institution: Information for Excellence (Boulder, 
CO: National Center for Higher Education Management Systems, 1984). 
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activities. One area where states and institutions have had difficulty in initiating new and 
effective assessment has been with respect to higher order cognitive outconies — critical 
thinking, problem solving, effective communication and generic academic skills and outcomes 
of college education. If there is an area where state assessment poUcy could be shaped and 
pushed, it appears to be in this area of helping to define and measure these higher order 
academic and intellectual objectives, and to do this in a flexible and non-punitive fashion. 
The following section explores these needs in more detail. 

II. State Experience with Testine 

At the institutional level, assessment activities often include one or more types of 
testing or other formal instruments for cognitive assessment Entry point, placement and 
basic skills testing are frequentiy included in institution-based assessment activities and in 
some instances mandated or strongly encouraged by state policy. Less common are 
"gateway" examinations, tests taken usually at the sophomore or junior level to ensure Uic 
performance of college-level work. Passage of tfiese gateway exams is usually required for 
graduation, but they are not considered (nor do they intend to assess) graduation outcomes. 
In addition to course completion an^ grading, some institutions use field examinations, a 
capstone experience or some otiier means of assessment prior to graduation, and state policies 
have given cncou/agement to Uiis type of pre-graduation assessment in recent years. 

Despite the use of testing at the institution level, unifomi or mandated testing 
instruments for statewide assessment remain relatively uncommon. Five states have 
developed and use a common inst ument for basic skills and placement testing, including one 
state that has just iniaated statewide testing (in 1989). Three states use a common instrument 
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for cognitive outcomes testing at some point after matriculation and before graduation. In 
recent years, at least two other states examined and evaluated the existing options for more 
comprehensive college-level testing. Both rejected statewide testing. Only one state has 
developed and used (for a short time) a sophisticated, task-based instrument for assessing 
acioss-tiie-cuniculum intellectual skills or outcomes of a representative sample of college 
graduates. This section briefly examines these state experiences witii testing using a state- 
developed instrument or requiring the use of commereially-available instruments.' 

Georgia. The University System of Georgia has used systemwide testing at two levels 
since the mid-1970s. The Georgia Regents* Test was developed in the late 1960s following 
ratiier extensive research and pilot testing of commercial instruments and systemwide 
consultation. After considering more extensive testing, the instrument was limited to reading 
comprehension and writing. All students in the Georgia system are required to take the 
Regents* Test during their sophomore year. The test is not, however, a true "gateway" 
examination since passage is not required prior to upper-division enrollment Students who 
do not pass are required to enroll in additional remedial coursework. Passage of both sections 
of die Regents* Test is required for graduation, including graduation from two-year academic 
programs leading to an associate of science degree. 

In 1975, the Georgia system also mandated a College Placement Examination (CPE) 
for entering students who do not score 350 above on the verbal and analytical sections of the 
SAT. The CPE tests basic skills and competencies in the areas of reading, mathematics and 



* Most of the information reported is taken from the 1989 assessment survey reported by 
ECS, cited earlier. 
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English. Results of the CPE are used to detennine placement in remedial courscwork. To 
continue regular enrollment, students must pass all three components of the CPE within their 
first four quarters in the Georgia system. 

The results of both the CPE and Lhe Regents* Test are maintained in a state data base, 
but they are used for student and curriculum evaluation only at the institution level. 
Assessment activities and policies in the Georgia system do not currentiy focus on tiiese 
statewide testing programs. By Uie late 1980s, assessment was viewed and encouraged 
mainly as a set of institutional activities intended to reflect specific campus and program 
goals. 

New Jersey. The New Jersey Basic Skills Assessment Program was initiated in 1977 
using a statewide test of aU students entering pubUc institutions. The New Jersey CoUege 
Basic Skills Placement Test, developed under contract by the Educational Testing Service, is 
used extensively for program evaluation as well as student placement Each institution uses 
the test results for placement of entering students according to statewide policies, and Uie data 
are used to evaluate remedial programs across common outcomes (re-test results, retention, 
pcrfomiance in subsequent courses). In addition, test results and otiier data are provided back 
to die student's high school. Separate state funding has been provided for mandatory 
remedial coursewoik. 

In 1985, New Jersey estiiblished the College Outcomes Evaluation Program (COEP), 
one component of which was the development and use of a General Intellectual Skills 
asser £ni This entirely task-based (no multiple choice) assessment, designed to replicate 
the skills and proficiencies expected of college students in critical Uiinking, problem-solving, 
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quantitative reasoning, writing and other areas, was developed with extensive faculty 
consultation and with technical assistance by the Educational Testing Service. Following 
extensive pilot testing, it was administered in 1990 to 5.000 smdents representing each of the 
public institudons in the state. Results from this intellectual skills exaniination were intended 
to provide the duoi base for pedagogical and curricular improvements at the institution and 
state level and to monitor these over time. Use of this ambitious assessment instrument and 
data base was discontinued during 1991. (For a full account of the GIS program, sec the 
OERI paper by Edward A. Morante. who directed the program for the New Jersey 
Depaitment of Higher Education.) 

Texas . The Texas Academic Skills Program (TASP) was the result of a 1987 
legislative mandate for basic skills testing for all public institutions in tiie state. Since tiie fall 
of 1989. entering students have been requL-ed to take the statewide examination in reading, 
writing and mathematics prior to completing nine credit hours of colk^e-level coursework. 
Students are required to participate in remedial coursework until all parts of tiie TASP 
examination are passed. Passage is required prior to granting a certificate or associate degree, 
or before completing 60 hours of college-level credit Even though tfie TASP program was 
phased in over several years, conflicts arose over tiie initial test results, and the remedial 
needs tiiat were identified by tiie testing program were not fully funded by tiie legislature. 

Florida . The Florida legislature initiated a testing program for minimum academic 
standards in 1979. After several years* of statewide consultation to evaluate tiie available 
commercial instruments and assemble a list of academic competencies expected of college 
students, tiiis resulted in tiie College-Lxsvel Academic Skills Test (CLAST). first used in 1981. 
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CLAST is a "rising junior" examination, normally taken during the sophomore year. Since 
1984, all students have been required to meet minimum statewide passage scores in order to 
advance to upper-division status. These minimum passage scores were to be raised over a 
period of years in order to establish higher standards. Passage scores to be implenwnted in 
1989, however, were postponed until 1991 as a result of low passage rates for some 
institutions and student groups. The Honda CLAST approximates a true "gateway" 
examination to upper-division coursework, and for transfer from a two-year to a four-year 
institution, although it appears to have been less effective as a mechanism to improve 
academic performance levels statewide. 

Tennessee. As one of Uie performance criteria for allocating statewide performance 
funding, Tennessee has engaged in statewide testing of entering students to assess basic skills, 
and requires all seniors at public instimtions to complete tiie American College Testing (ACT) 
COMP examination. Research and tiie results of tiiis examination at major Tennessee 
institutions have challenged the test's validity and usefulness, but it has been continued as a 
component of the performance funding criteria.'" 

Several additional states use variants of statewide placement or basic skills testing. In 
Arkansas, entering students are required to take one of three commercial entrance or 
placement examinations, and statewide cutoff scores arc used for mandatory placement in 
remedial courseworic in English and mathematics. The Vermont State College System, which 
includes all public institutions except tiie University of Vermont, has used a common 



The Tennessee testing program is discussed in tiie paper for this project autiiored by 
Trudy Banta. 
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placement test since 1979 for basic skills testing of aU entering students, with appropriate 
placement in remedial coursework. 

In addition to these states with some form of uniform testing in place, at least two 
states have recently examined the use of commercial instruments. The South Dakota Board 
of Regents, which governs the public institutions in that state, adopted a comprehensive 
assessment program in 1984 built around statewide testing at three points: entrance, 
sophomore level and graduating seniors. A uniform commercial instrument was to be used at 
the first two points, and several instruments at the senior level. This testing mandate was set 
aside by South Dakota in 1987, prior to implementation, in favor of institution-based and 
institution specific assessment approaches. Both financial considerations and re-evaluation of 
the uniform testing approach coatributed to this decision. The second example is the effort to 
establish statewide postsecondary testing in Washington, which is given more lengthy 
treatment below. 

The Evaluation of Statewide Testing in vVashincton State 

A well-documented pilot test and evaluation resulted from the proposal to establish 
statewide college-level testing for public institutions in the state of Washington. This 
experience deserves longer treatment because of its relevance to proposals for national 
assessment and testing, despite the fact that there are clear differences between the two 
initiatives. The point at issue is not tiie usefulness of existing commercial tests, but the 
process and usefulness of multi-institution postsecondary testing. As background it should be 
noted that Washington has a large and diverse public higher education sector, witii two public 
research universities, four primarily undergraduate institutions Uiat also offer limited Master's 
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degrees, and 27 community colleges. Total undergraduate enrollments in four-year pubUc 
institutions is approximately 200.000 students; in community colleges, approximately 140.000; 
wid nearly 30.000 students in private four-year colleges. Washington institutions have a 
reputation for relatively high academic standards and good management However, the 
Washington Higher Education Coordinating Board, which has overall responsibility for state- 
level planning and policy, has struggled for several years to redefine its responsibilities, 
particularly with respect to a new master plan for higher education and the board's roles in 
new areas such as student assessment. 

An important aspect of the new state master plan for higher education adopted by the 
coordinating board in 1987 was granting institutions increased numagcrial flexibility in the 
use of state resources to fulfill tfieir distinctive missions. This fiscal autonomy was lo be 
balanced by more accountability for educational services and outcomes. A state-mandated 
assessment program focused on outcome measures was proposed, including a statewide testing 
program that was supported by the coordinating board and the state legislature. Specifically, 
this proposal called for testing of all public institution students using a nationally-normed 
instrument to measure both student skill levels and institutional effectiveness. The 
requirements for national norms meant that the choice of the instrument would be limited to 
those commercially available and widely used, and this and other constraints pointed to 
sophomore-level testing. Many institutional leaders and others preferred a more institution- 
specific approach to assessment. A compromise resulted in state support and institutional 
participation in a formal pilot test to evaluate the available testing instruments. 
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Two statewide task forces were established to carry out the pilot test and evaluation, 
one for the community colleges and one for the public four-year institutions. Both included 
strong representation by faculty members and education researchers, as well as institutional 
and state board participants. The task forces identified three national tests for measuring 
college-level critical thinking, computational and communication skills (ACT-COMP, ACT- 
CAAP and the ETS Academic Profile), and set up procedures to pilot test and evaluate these 
within a comparative framework. The evaluation was aimed at questions of the validity of 
each of the tests in measuring what it purports to measure, and the usefulness of the data for 
instructional, faculty and institutional improvement The latter set of questions was intended 
to help determine if statewide testing would be worth the costs. The task forces were well 
aware of the difficulty of measuring generic academic skills and outcomes, and of the 
limitations and characteristics of each of the instruments. 

In the pilot test, the three instruments were administered to just over 1,300 students 
from all six senior institutions and eight of the 27 community colleges. The students were 
nearing completion of their sophomore year. Each participating student took two of the three 
tests (to provide comparisons of results) and completed questionnaires with personal 
background data and perceptions of the tests. Institutional registrars provided additional 
personal and educational data on the test-takers. More than 100 faculty members also took 
portions of the tests to provide information on the appropriateness, level of difficulty, 
classroom uses, relation to curricula, face validity of the measurements and other factors. A 
smaller number of faculty took part in focus group sessions and other means to provide 
detailed feedback. 

16 
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Complete results and documentation from the pilot student and evaluation were 
presented to the state coordinating board in September 1989." In brief, while there were 
differences in the results and usefulness of the data across the three instruments, the task 
forces found that the student level data did "not add relevant information to what is already 
know about these students from their aptitude test scores, grades and academic 
backgrounds."" Specifically, the test results had a high correlation with the results of pre- 
coUege tests given in Washington (despite the three-year time difference) and other test 
results and academic recoid data. While these might appear to be favorable findings in terms 
of test validity, additional factor analysis found that the tests appeared to measure a single 
general ability factor, rather than the discrete skill areas. This meant that the student test 
results did not meet the coordinating boards' assessment purposes and criteria, and that the 
information gained from the test added little to what was known from other sources about 
students* general ability levels. 

In addition, a point that is directly relevant to proposals for national assessment, the 
task forces found that the test results would not be suitable for national or peer-institution 
comparisons, as stipulated in the master plan's criteria that "a fully developed evaluation 
system will provide the means to compare the performance of Washington institutions with 



" Council of Presidents and State Board for Community College Education, The Validity 
and Usefulness of Three National Standardized Tests for Measurine the Communication. 
Computation, and Critical Thinking Skills of Washington State College Sophomores: 
Technical Report (Bellingham, WA: Western Washington University Office of Publications, 
1989). 

" Ibjd, p. 42. 
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that of their peer institutions.'"^ This criteria could not be met in absence of some means to 
ensure reasonable uniformity in test administration and interpretation across institutions, and 
because of a lack of uniformity in the data available across states with respect to fmancial 
reporting and other areas necessary for comprehensive peer comparisons. The report 
concluded: 

The stated objective of the Plan [national norms and inter-institutional 
comparison of outcomes] cannot be reached by unilateral action of any agency 
within the State of Washington. Its achievement would require wide-reaching 
agreement on assessment policy by the government of every state in which peer 
institutions were located, and this is clearly not feasible.'^ 

Responses from the faculty participants were similar. None of the three tests was 
judged a valid and useful measure of the three skill areas. None seemed directly applicable 
to improving classroom teaching, coursework or the overall curriculum. There was wide 
recognition among faculty that development of meaningful measures of general academic 
skills and outcomes would be difficult, and that assessment methods would need to be 
sophisticated. At the same time, there was widespread faculty suppo .t for new assessment 
methods that would be valid outside the classroom as well as useful inside the classroom. 

In light of these pilot study and evaluation results, and ta.^ng into account the costs of 
statewide testing, the Washington Coordinating Board modified its policies and plans in May 
1989 to eliminate the statewide testing component The state assessment program now 
focuses on institution-based assessment of both studenf^ and program effectiveness across a 
number of dimensions. Academic competency assessment is still being emphasized, but the 



" Ibid, p. 43. 
"Ibid, p. 43. 
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assessment methods are to be designed and administered in light of specific institutional 
characteristics and missions. Institution assessment plans were submitted to the State 
Cooidinating Board in late 1989, and progress is to be reviewed twice yearly. 
What Does State Testing Illustrate? 

One may draw two different — although not necessarily inconsistent — observations 
from statewide postsecondary testing. Looking at the record, the most striking observation is 
how seldom it has been undertaken (at most, ten states in total over a 20-year period) and 
how limited the results have been. Most of these have setded for basic skills/placement 
testing, several have faced inadequate financial and political support to implement fully tiie 
metiiods and standards of a testing program, and at least two states have pulled back from 
testing after careful evaluation. We might conclude from tiiis observation tiiat state-level 
postsecondary testing is, at best, very limited in its uses and applications. National 
postsecondary student assessment of general learning outcomes or high-level academic skills 
might be similarly limited in its acceptance and usefulness. This is the argument against 
national postsecondary assessment. 

One can look at Uie same set of state experiences, however, and make a different set of 
observations leading, perhaps, to the opposite conclusion. Statewide testing, where it has 
been established, generally begins witii basic skills and placement testing. It does littie good 
to measure progress and outcomes wiUiout first defining starting points and the expectations 
for entering college-level work. States and institutions are already able to play tiiese roles, 
using commercial instruments or developing their own, and then by setting standards and 
providing remedial coursewoik for Uiose students not yet qualified. A few states have 
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established or attempted to establish sophomore-level testing programs, but these have been 
difficult to sustain as meaningful, standards-setting instruments. Save one brave effort, no 
states have attempted to assess higher order inteUectual skills of college students or graduates. 
This is the area where state assessment activities are the weakest, both technically and in 
terms of policies. This is where states need the most external support, and where "going it 
alone" at die state level is extremely difficult Reading the evidence this way, this is where a 
national instrument development effort and national leadership in defining and reaching 
consensus on expectations for high level academic skills and institutional teaching 
effectiveness could be most useful to states, if done witii tiiesc objectives in mind. 

III. How Can We Clarifv the Purposes and Intent 
of National Assessment? 

To paraphrase a recent reaction by an executive officer of a statewide higher education 
coordination board: 

I have no objection in principle to national assessment and testing of college 
graduates. We do extensive assessment and some testing in our state, and it 
would be very helpful to have national benchmarks and a multi-state framework 
for diese or new assessi ient initiatives. But I would like to know what diis 
proposed national assessment is all about What problem is being addressed? 
What is die purpose? How will die data be used? 

Such a reaction was not uncommon in discussions of the roles of higher education in the 

National Education Goals at a recent professional meeting. Skepticism about national 

assessment is widespread, and even potential supporters of testing and assessment need more 

information about the proposed postsecondary assessment initiatives before they can evaluate 

or participate in die process. 
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With the language and processes of assessment now part of the policy environment of 
all education, it is not surprising that assessment is a prominent component of the National 
Education Goals, and that the use of assessment as a Icver-of-change has been extended from 
elementary and secondary education into higher education. One interpretation of the 
proposals for postsecondary assessment in the National Goals is that both the idea and the 
wording were essentially adapted from the language in the goals dealing with elenwntary and 
secondary education. In this paper I make a different interpretation, one tiiat takes botii tiie 
assessment proposals and the purposes of such an assessment (ron seriously. 

One objective under Uie Goal on Literacy and Adult Learning (Goal 5) states that "tiie 
proportion of college graduates who demonstrate an advanced ability to tiiink critically, 
communicate effectively and solve problems will increase substantially." The wording seems 
to indicate (or, at least, to invite) increasing our expectations for "higher order" academic 
skills and capabilities for all college graduates — skills tiiat span subject areas, learning styles 
and competencies; tiiat arc applicable to non-academic settings; and tiiat are assessed tiirough 
non-trivial means. This is a vision, it seems to me, tiiat can incorporate goals and 
expectations tiiat as a society we can aspire to for all college graduates. 

Subscquentiy, Uic National Education Goals Panel, chaired by Colorado Governor 
Romcr, assembled a number of technical resource groups to examine data and monitoring 
needs related to achievement of the National Education Goals. The group examining Goal 5 
determined tiiat to measure college graduates' capabilities in tiiese areas and to monitor 
progress over time in tiie collective achievement of higher order skills would require tiie 
development of an entirely new assessment process and instrument As the panel's report 
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states, this next step in posisccondaiy assessment "would be both complex and controversial, 
(requiring) investment costs of several scores of millions of dollars and five years or more of 
development work foi the system to become operational."'^ Just as the goals statenwnt 
provides a vision of enhancing our academic expectations for college graduates, the technical 
panel provides at least some initial guidance on what it would take to assess and measure 
higher order skills of college graduates. 

It raises significant concern, therefore, to contrast the language of the recent National 
Education Goals Report: 1991 with that of the earlier documents. On the topic of national 
postsecondaiy assessment, the nation's first "report card" says: 

...we need to know what our college students have learned from their coUege 
experience. The National Education Goals Panel will be considering t!.e 
feasibility of developing a new international assessment of workforce skills and 
a new national assessment of college graduates* skills and knowledge in order 
to meet these needs. 

Later on in this document, the description of the proposed assessment has been reduced to the 
words "a national assessment of college students' thinking, communication, and problem- 
solving skills."" The vision of enhancement, "advanced" abilities, "critical" thinking, and 
"effective" communication has been taken from the language. 

Have we already begun to trivialize the challenge and the vision of postsecondary 
assessment? This is, in my view, nearly unavoidable without a clear and widely- 

" National Education Goals Panel, "Measuring Progress," Washington, D.C., March 25, 
1991. 

" National Education Goals Panel, The National Education Goals Report: 1991 — 
Building a Nation of Learners. Washington, D.C., September 30, 1991, p. 21. 

" Ibid. p. 192. 
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communicated statement at the outset that defines the purposes and intended uses of the 
assessment process. Such a statement is a fundamental component of assessment planning, 
and needs to be set in a policy framework that defines both expectations and thie means for 
implementation. I believe that the collective experience of botii state-level higher education 
agencies and institutions provides ample evidence for this position, illustrating cases in which 
assessment has failed and been triviaUzed because of uncertainty over purpose and intended 
uses, as well as instances where reaching agreement over academic goals and purposes and 
how assessment can contribute to these was die most formative and fundamental part of the 
process. 

The vision of a significant national agenda for Hgher education is ^ot yet well 
articulated, and die assessment processes that will encourage and support in achieving diis 
vision are not yet developed. This is an agenda that would expand die horizons of cuiT.^nt 
state-level assessment activities. The proposal involves an assessment of college graduates, 
which no state cuirenUy undertakes systematically. More importantiy, as originally proposed 
the assessment would be focused on improvement in higher order skills of critical thinking, 
problem-solving and effective communication. These are the weakest areas of most existing 
state assessment activities. To achieve some level of state participation and support *ii Uiesc 
areas requires meeting two conditions. First, a process is needed tivough which to discuss 
and reach agreement on the purposes of national postsecondary assessment, and on the 
intended uses of die assessment data. In much die same way diat states have found it 
necessary to get institutions to "buy into" a state assessment program, die success of a 
national assessment process might well depend on die degree of willing state participation. 
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Second, the greatest risk to this effort would be in the trivialization of the objectives and the 
agenda. In order for participation in the assessment process to be worthwhile, institutions and 
state Icuders would need to get something back. That something, I believe, involves a clearer 
definition of expectations for higher order ability levels of college graduates, the development 
of sophisticated methods to assess these, and the eventual dcvelopnoent of benchmark data and 
a research base to be applied to improving education in these areas. 

States and institutions have learned that assessment is as much a political undertaking 
as a technical exercise. Assessment is political not just in the sense that it tends to raise 
controversy and cause conflict. More importantly, to be effective, assessment requires 
extensive consultation and collabora'don within in the institution and between the institutional 
^participants and the assessing agencies, and it requires careful communication of the results to 
internal and external constituencies. Such communications and participation-building must 
begin with clear statements of t!ie purposes and intended uses the assessment process. This is 
the policy contex^ which, to date, has not been provided. The language and intent of the 
National Education Go<3ls with respect to postsecondary assessment are open to different 
i'iterpretations, and subsequent documents tend to fuel speculation ratiier tiian provide greater 
clarity. In particular, the relationship of die proposed postsecondary assessment to specific 
educational problems and objectives is unclear, and the ability of assessment to help address 
these areas remains unspecifiec!. In an area of academic policy and measurement where the 
cardinal lesson from experience is that the purposes of assessment should guide the choice of 
methods, this is hardly an auspicious beginning. 
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TV ronclusions an d Critique 
As the proposals for a national postsccondary assessment process move forward, three 
fundamental decisions will be faced in the initial stages of planning and design that wiU shape 
the purposes, nwthods and eventual usefulness of the initiatives. 

First, a decision will need to be made on whether to develop a process of learning or 
classroom assessment, or an indicator of educaf'n al outcomes. By these terms I mean to 
distinguish between assessment activities intended to have direct relevance to teaching and 
learning (ultimately, in other words, to teachers and students) and those intended to measure 
in a more general way the effects or effectiveness of the entire educational experience. 
Assessment activities can be both, but this is the most ambitious path to take. 

Second, a national assessment initiative will confront a decision of whether to (1) 
collaborate with the states or (2) motivate change from outside with a .separate national 
initiative. A decision in one way would necessitate a significantly more complex process of 
planning and administration, with a national process used in conjunction with a set of state- 
bvcl assessment policies and activities. The other way implies a simpler process of 
instrument development and data production that may or may not relate to state-level 
activities intended to improve higher education. 

Third, a national effort will confront a decision on how much to invest (and to risk) in 
Older to affect education through assessment. By this I mean not only the direct costs for 
development and administration of asjcssment, but the indirect costs (the "externalities," to 
use a term from economics) that accompany any assessment that raises standards and 
expectations, and tliat may be viewed as creating winners and losers. What level of 
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leadership and policy support will be available and necessary in order to achieve the purposes 
of different types of assessment? Are there altcmative investments in education that would 
produce a better rate-of-retum than investments in assessment? 

Based on my reading of state experience in postsecondary assessment and my 
impressions of the proposals for national postsecondary assessment. I offer some tentative 
answers to these questions. Attempting to answer these questions is as close as I can come 
at this point, to answering the more focused questions to be addressed in Uie actual design of 
an assessment instrument or process; that is, the questions of what is to be assessed, who is to 
be assessed* what standards will be applied, and what approaches or types of assessment 
should be used. I believe that Uie three questions posed in Uiis paper must be addressed prior 
to tiie questions of instrument development First, the question of what purposes and 
objectives are to be met tiirough assessment (and v. hat is an appropriate federal or national 
role in meeting Uiese objectives) must be addressed prior to specifying Uie concrete "what" is 
to be assessed. Second, the "who" question is one of appropriate collaboration as much as 
one of the appropriate subjects; tiiat is, who to do it with must be determined along witii who 
to do it to. Third, tiic question of standards depends on what kinds of standards are not 
currenUy articulated in postsecondary education, as a question prior to actual standards 
setting. FourUi, tiie question of assessment type or approach, it seems to me, should be 
addressed in relation to tiie resources, financial and political, that are available. My 
observations in these areas are as follows. 

1. If undertaken, a national initiative in postsecondary assessment should be aimed at 
developing indicators or outcomes measures of how well we are meeting our highest 
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expectations for college graduates. Learning assessment and the application of the knowledge 
gained from national assessment should be the rcsponsibUity of the more comprehensive and 
classroom-based assessment already in place in most states and institutions. A national 
initiative should be different, intended to augment and support these activities. 

There are several reasons or justifications for this position. State assessment activities 
are already firmly in the comer of learning or classroom assessment, in almost all cases. The 
statements of purpose and policy in New Jersey. Virginia and other leading assessment states 
make this point explicitiy. Where they are weakest and most vulnerable, however, is wiUi 
respect to summary indicators, comparative measures, and clarifying performance expectations 
at die highest levels. In these areas, states can use help, while avoiding the duplication that 
would result if the state and national assessment efforts are not clearly defined by a set of 

distinctive objectives. 

2. The position on tiiis first question affects the answer to the second, but in a 
counterintuitive way. It might appear that a pure outcomes indicator could be developed at 
the national level witiiout any direct involvement of the states, or direct application to state- 
level roles in higher education. I think not. and argue instead for collaboration widi the 
states. An indicator or outcome measure detached and lacking support from die major players 
who determine die inputs to education will have littie use and impact I view die 20-year 
development of the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) in elementary and 
secondary education as. in part, demonstrating the necessity and the difficulty of state 
participation. Better to start at the beginning with state involvement, and try to avoid a 20- 
ycar delay. 
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The primary advantage of state participation in a national assessment process is the 
potential to work through existing policy roles, organizational structures and leadership 
potential to address the educational needs and goals as perceived at that level. The most 
obvious disadvantage of a state-participation approach may be the uneven and often weak 
state roles in relation to private higher education institutions, particularly with respect to 
academic issues and evaluation. These roles are in all cases substantially more limited than 
the existing and potential state roles vis-a-vis public institutions. But I sec this as a we'ikncss, 
not as a fatal flaw in state collaboration. There are existing roles and avenues to the privates 
that can be used and developed, for example state planning functions, degree approval 
authority, access to state financial aid, and other state responsibilities or initiatives. There 
also appears to be a growing acceptance of new relationships by private institutions in at least 
some states; for example voluntary participation in state assessment programs, multi- 
institution student data and tracking systems, and other areas. 

A national postsecondary assessment system should not, and really cannot, be focused 
only on the public higher e(^ucation sector. Assessment built upon state-level participation 
and supporting structures will require new and expanded relationships between state agencies 
and all institutions. This may require new structures in tiiose states with centralized 
governance of public higher education and weak links to private institutions, and will present 
challenges with respect to strongly-affiliated religious institutions, many of which traditionally 
reject state relationships. But I would also argue that in some respects these existing 
weaknesses in state roles present a necessary challenge. The point of national assessment 
should be to encourage new relationships and means to support c!«ange between national and 
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state postsccondary education expectations on the one hand, and the providers of that 
education on the other. This purpose wUi not be well served if the effort is limited by 
existing relationships, organizational interests and responsibilities, regulatory structures or 
policies. The context and policy initiatives must be substantially new, drawing on the 
leadership and agenda-scttirg potential of state-level higher education agencies and calling on 
institutions, both public and private, to respond in new ways. 

3. Answering tiie question of costs is tfie most problematic. It is quite clear to me 
that the costs and the necessary commitments to establish a process of collaborative national 
postsecondaiy assessment will be very high. The direct, developmental costs for 
"instruments" will be only part of these, and I leave those estimates to others. Even 
presuming that the up-front, financial commitments are made, I am more concerned about the 
associated costs of supporting a collaborative system, much of which might be imposed on 
states, and the external costs to be borne botii by those carrying the leadership roles and by 
those potentially disadvantaged by an assessment system. 

I am concerned first about the level and determination for fmancial and policy 
leadership at tiie national level necessary to establish any meaningful process of 
postsecondary assessment So far, it has not been clear. I am also concemed about the 
willingness and fmancial ability of states to participate in such a process, and about die 
inclination to disregard these imposed costs at the national level. Finally, I am concemed 
because any assessment process worth undertaking identifies weaknesses and needs as well as 
strengths and achievements, and I see no clear demonstration of the commitments necessary 
to address these. These concerns make me wonder, very loudly, if we are ready for and 
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committed to meaningful postsecondary assessment at a national level, or even at a state 
level. Achieving this level of commitment v lot be easy, but I do not mean these concerns 
to be read as a fomi of damning-with-faint-praise. That is, I do not mean to so encumber 
proposals tor national postsecondary assessment with ideals, and constraints and complicating 
relationships that the effort cannot get off die ground, or if it does, make it easy to predict 
failure. Within the context and with the other policy initiatives sketched out in this and other 
papers, I believe the establishment of postsecondary assessment would be workable and 
potentially very valuable. 
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Review of Papers for NCES Workshop on Goal Five: 
Assessing Thinking and Communication 
in College Graduates 

Robert Calfee 
Stanford University 
November 21, 1991 

INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 

This memo reports on three papers prepared for the November 
workshop: Ewell and Jones Actions mat-tier.' Lenth Context and 
policy requisir.ftffr and Venezky Literacy. The memo begins with 
background on my approach to the review, followed by a summary 
and critique, and ends with a section on other issues and 
recommendations that occurred to me during the review process . 

The three papers take different approaches and contain 
different substance. Given the criteria promulgated by NCES, 
I have focused on those elements with most direct relevance to 
the specifics of an assessment program, in my recommendations, 
I urge the workshop to give greater emphasis on writing as a 
primary indicator, to weigh the use of portfolio approaches as 
an assessment tool, and to rely on informed teacher judgment 
for evaluation and reporting of outcomes. 

BACKGROUND 

Two segments of the September 16 NCES project memo provide the 
background for my review, m the covering note, the goals of 

v^T?H7*-v"rc}i?^®^^lu^^^ establishing thf reiiabiiitv .nn 

^gi^g^ty , fsic] of the positio;. papers; (b) identifying 
addit i onal ifffijieff ; and (c) framing the worlc^hnp ^rfapflfl The 
attachment on "Evaluation Criteria" includes one general point 
■"" conceptual SQUndnftffff — as of primary importance. Five 

'?K^^^^t'?^?f^^®''."v listed: (a) identifiable nn^rnmo^.. 

(b) yal l d l tV ; (C) value ^trtdft^. (d) methods fnr arrnrate anrt 
informative assesfiTneni- and (e) practical ity . 

a whole, it seemed to me most 
important to speak to the pragmatics of post-secondary 
assessment as related to Goal Five: Ability of cnnea^ 
graduates to think critically, communiraf e effprfivply, ^p.^ 
solve problems in t-he worlcmara ; ;;d "in' ^ho prar;ire of 

Citi z ensh i p , a second theme, less clear in my reading, had to 
do with the "validity" of the position papers in framing the 
issues. I am not sure that the conditions of the task are 
adequate to support this rather daunting challenge. An adequate 
answer to Goal Five might require followup of graduates in the 
workplace and in citizenship activities for several years after 
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graduation — l doubt that the political drive behind Goal Five 
is sufficient to support genuinely "ralid" proposals of this 
sort . At the other extreme, it seems unlikely that the workshop 
will focus on development of multiple-choice tests of "basic 
literacy skills" to be mandated upon all college graduates. 

Somewhere in the mid-range of these possibilities are 
techniques that can generate useful information not easily 
subject to manipulation and misinterpretation. My perspective 
in this review has been to explore such possibilities in the 
three papers, and to add a few thoughts from my own experience 
with assessment — which ranges from kindergarten through the 
evaluation of teacher candidates, from research on standardized 
tests to exploration of informal assessment methods in 
classroom settings. 



Lenth, Context and noligy recnH glt-ftg. builds on the author's 
recent studies of state efforts in post -secondary assessment. 
The paper explicitly eschews any discussion of "design, 
administration, validity or other technical aspects of the 
assessment instrument and sampling procedures'* (p. 3) . Instead, 
the author explores how a national system might fit into what's 
happening, state reactions to "common" tests, and the tensions 
between state and federal initiatives. 

The review of "what's happening" is mostly a count — how many 
states have initiated some form of post-secondary assessment 
in recent years. The answer seems to be that there is 
considerable action, but the review gives little information 
about the details. The impression is that while several states 
are pressing institutions to do something, most allow a "do 
your own thing" approach. Some trends are listed on page 9: 
basic skills for college entry and/or remediation, a few 
instances of assessment for entry to upper division, little or 
no exit assessment, and reliance on standardized instruments 
(multiple-choice tests or "sit-down" writing assignments) . 

The author does not describe the results in detail, but I 
suspect that (a) the tests add little new information (cf p. 
17), and (b) I suspect that the results show a disproportionate 
failure rate for minorities. Lenth ends the review on a down 
note. States have discovered that mandated testing does not 
work too well, especially efforts at "capstone" exit exams (for 
what purpose?). What is surprising to me is Lenth' s conclusion 
t.iat we clearly need to bring the federal government into the 
pi-!*-.ure to develop a national "instrument." I am led to the 
Oi jsite conclusion, that it is premature at best and dangerous 
at worst to pursue this course. 

Beginning on page 20, the author reflects on the possibilities 
and problems of a national post -secondary assessment of college 
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outcomes . The states are uneasy ~ what is this "thing" going 
-'k ^® Reasonable questions. Given 

that the federal government manages to pressure the states into 
fv}?? ;sf>n»ething," will the result be trivial? The "basic 
fttHK ^""^ ?^ ^^'^^^ to this conclusion/ aiS 

ircalifornff h^f«h ^^l 'J^^^ competency was instituted 

in California high schools more that fifteen years ago. No one 
fn^/^^K ^"«"tion to the system any more (exLpt f o? stuSen?! 
?s th/t "'^^ annoyance)^ My impresf?on 

to 5?o« .1 i vf^"!®"^^ ''^^.^ academic pre dems are often pushed 
no on^P"?^?i^y eia)erience of failure and remediatioSr (b) 
no one "fails" unless they get tired of the game, and (c the 

?aned alfoget'her.'''^ °' ^'^^ ^"^^'^^ education has 

Lenth ends his essay with three points, (a) The federal 
government Should not duplicate state efforts, b) A^y federal 

new^fs to'be^ dlnl^ '5°"^ If anything 

new is to be done in the way of a nationwide effort, it will 
cost something, if i have been fair in representing these three 
3??f?Iu?J?j:^ the prose in these three recommendations wal 
f?rf}SS^^«.°''^"'®.^°,^°i^°*'>' t^®" the conclusion is fairly 
^r^^"*- Goal Five may be quite reasonable, but the 
development of a "national instrument" is probably the worst 

auLi;°./"""^ ^^li" states may need help, money^ 

guidance, connection, and other resources, but thei aren't 
likely to be helped by another national test. ^ 
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Rftviftw, Contwt Mid Policy RequlaitM of National Poat- 
aacondary Aaaaaanaat, " by Charlaa Lanth, 

SflJI^Yoik^*"'*"' '•'^ Collaoa of Tha city Unlvaralty 
ChaloB Lanth'g poaltlon papar, aa. I auapaet avarvona win 

SSSSSSiMa^aSSJ '"^"M' ^» «^^^c,S2S2ioS'" 

?h-i L "nojld ba aaaaaaad aanng tha abllltlaa naaad in 

ImLillli 1"* ^ abllltlaa ihould ba 

!"? * mtarralatad and logically prior 

SSiJSJ.?*^*"*®'**' " ^« wpllcltly, a quaS aboit Sh5 auch 

national aaaaaaaant la to ba attamptad. ^"•'x "otx wny aucn 

eh4*#^II?!!? ^^f«**"i;« focally aoma cnntral policy problaaa (tha 

impiylSo ?L*S2rfJi?*iir •■■•••J«t Of collaga graduataa, 
iitt?T3;72?Ji*^ - ^* raaaon parhapa la tha lack of claar 

daflnitlon of aspaetatlona for "hlghar^dar ability lavala- of 

fSci'?; tSa dJigS.'s:*i;ui^ 

i«oo in iMKing a alngla asMasmant proeaaa. 

5* tha poaalbla valua of a tanlor-lavai 

aaaaaaiMnt of critical thlaking and problaB-ao^ino 

r'^^?" S»«tS») . though 

BanBuxT;ationj with tha atates, not aaparata from tham, 

condualon oppoalte to tha Sa he pJiiXntSTtStttS ^ort h. 
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tanon on L«tth/2. 

»»-..?'*^2 ^ "* •Worts at statmlde * i- 

SSiS itJiir SSTJi' l«t* tha aiiiSio^ ««mto m 

cnoaa atataa, and I thatafera fouad Lanth'a rwiaw «♦ m),.. 

acanarioa and hla caneluaiona fSTthS^abS lllSLS??!„ i 

PTtlCBlar by I*aST.7S« Shit. wSSSSh "* 

^^^'^ ln«tttntinn-^^j aaaaaamant Inataad of 

Jklll^ S<,'^S?2f^' '??-?^*" •••••Mwit With baale 

*"* flMlUleatlona atndaata raonlta la ordar to ' 
paaa through gatawajra. Inataad of focuaiag orSltSaS SSt^a. 

baaad^«I-52!J5^***'??' *** >»<»gnltlon8 that outcomaa- 

-iSUir S^y difficult to eondnet. 1 notad that Dr. laath nade 
SSaSffSS^*''^!*'^ S • apaelflc adueiMonaf ooSSt to? 

n' T".?* «*«»onio otttllnaa of a proeadura tor 

r!fT \!7 VToblWk, rathar than an asDroacsh to MMaaiiuini* 

SS- II* ?^ *® ^"•'^ ^'^^y * narglnal poaalhility of auceaaa. Ra 
?2 SrSfJ.Jl^^ *o work with tha atataa? or hiw 

^'fSP^* diacuaalon of waya to coUahorati. Ha 
Uavaa (no crltidam intandad) ua with Smlnga buTSSt iildanca. 

•»«w£<f?** Lonth'a aaaay aa a major SMXM^, raoardlaaa of tha 
•xpllcltly afflmativa racomnandatlona^offara: ^do^? v»* 

?hiS ? c2 an^l 2J Ji^ri"? Wclflo waya Sf addra.alng 
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If you wanted to gain some insights into how to construct instruments to 
assess higher order thinking and communication skills, this paper wouldn't 
have helped you a bit. But, if you wanted a penetrating look into the 
politics and policy context of a national postsecondary assessment effort ^is 
the author promises), you would have spent your time well in reading this 
paper. I found it a bit ironic that many of the points I had Just finished 
making in reviewing another paper on this topic were inuuded, embellished 
and, frankly, better stated in this paper than I could ever hope to. Since 
that was the case, it should go without saying that I agreed with a lot of 
what this a'Z-hor had to say. 

It li clear that in light of the results of skills testing in a number 
of states, a new assessment process will undoubtedly have to be attempted if 
we are to have a fighting chance of assessing critical thinking, communication 
skills and problem solving nationwide. It is also probably true that state- 
level higher education leaders are not necessarily opposed to national 
assessment of postsecondary outcomes - although there are certain y some who 
would be. The author makes a telling point when he asserts that if states are 
to be expected to "buy into" a nationa! postsecondary assessment effort, they 
must first be provided with \ clear definition of the problem or nt i and then 
be given some assurance that such an effort would help to meet the needs 
within their own states. 

I agree that a national assessment of college graduates' higher order 
thinking skills is technically feasible and that the real problems in such an 
effort will come from the policy- related aspects, especially those related to 
who will be permitted to tinker with any given state's students and 
institutions of higher learning. On the one hand, who will have access to 
students and institutions of higher learning if it is not the states? 
However, there must be some agreement across states about what is to be 
assessed and how the results will be reported and used - and getting that 
agreement could well be the toughest aspect of a national assessment program. 
On the other hand, the states have a vested interest in the results of any 
national assessment. Since a number of states have elected to assess at the 
state level rather than at the institutional level, does this imply that those 
who have a lot to gain or lose from assessment should not be directly involved 
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in the assessment process? What does that portend for a national assessment 
program to be done via the states themselves? How much power and authority 
can federal education agencies bring to bear in scenarios such as this? 

The paper asserts that "assessment is viewed as a set of tools adopted 
and promoted by the states as a means to refocus institutional attention on 
the function of providing sound undergraduate education." While that is true 
In many instances, there are some states where the focus is on precollegiate 
education and its quality. For example, in Texas the law mandating the 
assessment of basic skills for all entering college freshmen is aimed at two 
primary goals: (1) diagnose academic deficiencies early on and get students 
the help they need, and (2) feed assessment results, grades, etc. back tc the 
high schools from which the students graduated in the hope that reforms will 
take place in K - 12 education. The program is fairly new to Texas, but 
changes in K - 12 are already underway. This leads me again to the issue of 
where, in the educational process, ar^ higher order thinking skills learned or 
developed? Knowing that will have great impact on what, if anything, we do 
with the results of a national assessment. 

The previous point is also related to yet another assertion in the paper 
that "most states attempted to improve undergraduate education by pushing on 
the bulging middle, rather than by pulling from the top by specifying *iigher 
expectations and attempting to assess higher levels of performance". Again, 
the efforts in some states could best be described as "pushing from the 
bottom" where the intent is to improve secondary (or earlier) education as a 
means of better preparing students for the college experience. My point here 
is that a national assessment program will have to deal with deciding where 
educational interventions, if any, should be attempted and the experience in 
at l<?ast some states would indicate that that effort may not be best directed 
to the improvement of undergraduate education, but rather to much earlier 
educational levels. 

The author does an admirable job of sketching out some of the major 
problems to be faced where a national assessment program is concerned. It Is 
my opinion that these issues (and some others I have raised elsewhere) will 
have to be addressed early on in any serious attempt to design and implement 
an assessment program aimed at Objective 5 of National Goal 5. A sampling of 
th'^se issues includes: 

- How to deal with the widespread skepticism about a national 
assessment effort, 

- Overcoming the predominantly institutional focus that governs 
most current educational assessment efforts, 

- Orchestrating the state and institutional inputs and 
participation that will be necessary. 
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- Getting the majority of states, which are not Involved In 
mandated testing/assessment, to cooperate to an extent that will 
make a national assessment possible. (This Issue has a plethora of 
attendant difficulties Including how a nationally standardized 
Instrument might be viewed by the states) 

- How to garner enough leadership and financial support to pull 
all of this off. (Both of these are absolutely essential and 
realistic as well - national assessment programs do not come 
easily or cheaply), 

- Clearly defining what the purpose of this assessment Is and how 
will the data be used, 

- How to assess college graduates which no state currently 
undertakes systematically, 

- How to Integrate private educational Institutions Into the 
assessment effort (they must be Included In a truly national 
program) , 

The list could go on, but It Is enough to say at this point that the 
issues are many and difficult. Yet, they must be addressed and resolved up 
front. I turn now to the author's tentative and speculative answers to some 
of the questions he posed in the paper: 

- "A national initiative ... should be aimed at developing 
indicators or outcomes measures of how well we are meeting our 
highest expectations for college graduates." There are many who 
would clamor for much more than this, but I agree with the author 
on this point. This approach seems not only realistic, but should 
enable us to address the charge given in the national goals. 

- "An indicator or outcome measure detached and lacking support 
from the major players who determine the Inputs to education will 
have little use or impact... Do it with the states." I agree in 
general with this position, but as I pointed out earlier, there 
are some Inherent shortcomings in such an approach. For example, 
as the author points out, will we be able to get the states to 
evenly apply a national standard for assessment? Voluntary or 
compromised applications would do little to assist in achieving 
the national goals. The internal agendas of the states could well 
prove to be the Achilles heel of national assessment. 

- "Answering the question of costs is the most problematic". Herein 
lies the most crucial issue where a national assessment program is 
concerned. Even if all of the other Issues addressed above are resolved 
to everyone's satisfaction, the vexing issue of funding remains - and 
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the costs to consider are not Just from a federal perspective, as the 
author Indicates, but from the states' perspective as well. Certainly 
It will cost the states dearly to collaborate In a national assessment 
effort. The last time I looked* most states were In the throes of 
extremely difficult fiscal times and that Is not likely to change much 
In the near future. How much will the federal government devote to such 
an endeavor and how much will participation cost the states? We really 
do need a clear znd unambiguous policy on this Issue. The author Is 
right on the money (pardon the pun) here and It Is truly a danger that 
associated costs Imposed on the states will be disregarded. The entire 
effort will be undermined If this takes place. Our discussion here has 
been limited to addressing Objective 5 of National Goal 5. Dare I 
wonder about the cost of bringing about the rest of the National Goals? 

As I said at the outset » there was much I agreed with in this paper and, 
at the risk of being redundant, the Issues raised are Important and must be 
addressed before a national assessment of any sort can become a reality. 
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